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ment of these objects. It favours the existence of
whatever is peculiar and local; of a distinctive
literature, manners, dress, and character. When it
conceives the common country to be weak, it tries to
discard every foreign element as dangerous; and
when it is conscious of its strength, it tries to assimi-
late what is best from abroad. The fierce pride of
the Englishmen in Algiers, who went back into
captivity sooner than acknowledge that they owed
their liberty to the King of France, is now out of
date;l but the general rule, that no man can receive
distinctions except from the head of his country, is
expressed in law arid approved by opinion. Stated
in this way, patriotism seems to be based on the
reasonable acknowledgment of two facts in our
nature: that we owe a duty to our fellow-men, and
that we cannot adequately perform it to the race at
large. In the American War of Liberation, to which
reference has been made, there was a Southern
general of high moral character (Stonewall Jackson),
who, though he was a believer in State rights, was
not a believer in slavery. He found it impossible to
dissever the two causes, and he elected, as most will
think, pardonably, to fight for the good of the State,
which he clearly apprehended, against the abstract
and transcendental rights of humanity. Such prob-
lems are constantly occurring; and no community
can allow its citizens to take part against itself on
the ground that they belong to an ideal realm of
religion, duty, and the like. If a body of English
officers, for instance, feeling strongly that our inter-
vention in Egypt was immoral, had fought at Tel-el-
Kebir against their countrymen, they would have

1 Stick de Louis XIV. chap. xiv.